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yOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SONG. 


Come hie we o’er the diamond main, 
Yon sunny coast of flowers 
Shall twine its Limits round our reign— 
What throne so blest as ours. 
The lark and linnet’s dulcet beak 
Shall serenacle tby charms, 
Health’s fowret blush upon thy cheek, 
A goddess in my arms. 
Our home, the valley’s verdant stage, 
And beechen-crested wood; 
The sparkling fount our beverage, 
The golden peach our food: 
The bashful breeze that wooes the scene, 
music’s band shall zing," 
Tohail a woodiand quecn, 
pherd Ming? 
A rural hook my sceptra] rod, 
My subjects, yonder flock; 
Myroyal couch, a grassy sod, 
My throne, a mossy rock; 
My palace, yon romantic cot 
That glitters through the grove, 
Where fear and toil disquiet not, 
The turtle and the dove. 
No sparkling, yellow, precious earth, 
Shall blaze along my wall; 
No court-fly, of a vaunted birth, 
Shall greet me in the hall: 
No jewell’d sycophant shal] hinge 
A hypocritic knee; ‘ 
No splendid villain crouch and cringe~- 
An honest man for me! 
The vine shall wreathe his merry robes 
In many a curious knot, 
And clusters of his golden globes 
Embrace our flow’ry cot: 
Upon our couch the eglantine 
Its balny dews shall shed, 
White roses’ yelvet embryos twine 
Around the violet’s bed. 
Then hie we from the proud and great, 
O’er ocean's sparkling, plain— 
This trusty hand shall modulate 
The bridle of the main. 


THE EVENING FIRE-SIDE. 


OSMAN AND FATIMA: 
A TURKISH STORY. 


‘Nape at Alexandria, and here, as among the 
rf of ancient Rome, I found abundant food 
ob e indulgence of that taste for idle, yet busy 
* emplation which had become necessary to 
neal or to divert all painful thoughts. 
my alone, two, fe- 
giided in at the gate, and passed on 
to the house: I was startled and taken 


head was of alabaster smoothness, her eyebrows 


‘ken, that soft silence, by the loud voices, and the 


captive at the prospect of adventure, whatever 
it might be. As I came down the walk I closed, 
and made fast the gate, avd followed them into 
the hall. One immediately unveiled and discov- 
ered tome a Nubian woman, with tawny skin 
and the plain features of her country. The other 
stood at the further side of the apartment, and 
was closely enveloped in a common white man- 
tle; but she had put off her slippers at the edge 
of the carpet, and a foot. small, snowy whigp, and 
veined with beauty, shone up from ark 
ground. 
I approached her. She shrunk, all timid and 
trembling, and leaned against the wall. Her 
mantle fell open, and showed thin gauzy trowsérs 
of cloth of gold; a girdle studded with jewels; a 
vest of blue, with flowers of gold wrought deli- 
cately in. Slender was that glittering waist, 
and the dark vest was buttoned with 
gems. Still she kept the veil over her face with 
a small hand—the arm was rounded marble that 
outshone the dazzling bracelet. I took that lit- 
tle hand, and with a tender foree withdrew it 
from its envious office, and threw aside the veil. | 
A face of blushing loveliness, bent down in a 


ng those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
PHILADELPHIA, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1827. 


child’s pretty shame—a cap of a pale red cloth, 
broidered and bound with pearls, hung its square | 
top tastefully, on one side, over glossy curls of 
the darkest brown; and a long tress of her silken 
hair fell down ina full braid behind. Her fore- 


black; but below, the broad soft lids and the 
long lashes that curtained the downcast eyes, 
and the line of beauty which marked the bent 
profile, and the crimson lip and pretty chin! you 
could not look upon her steadily she was so love- 
ly. Timid she stood, and half repentant—as 
doubting, fearing, like a child that has suffered 
itself to be passed from the arms of its own mo- 
ther to one who has looked kindly on it, but then’ 
colouring and silent, hangs its little head. 

A soft inquiring word I spoke, and she raised | 
her large loving eyes; dewy they were, and of 
the very deepest blue; and they fell again as she| 
opened her mouth of melody, and murmured low-_ 
ly out, “I have seen and heard you, stranger; let 
Fatima be your slave.” And then with a return- 
ing courage, she again looked up, and those large | 
blue eyes smiled with a soft imploring, and her) 
pearly teeth shone smiling between her parted lips. 

I stood silent but strongly moved. It was bro- 


shuffling tread of a noisy crowd: and the sound of 
a gathering tumult spoke fiercely at my gates. 
The blood fled fast from the cheeks of the beau- 
teous Fatima, and pale she looked as marble from 
the tomb, and like a startled dove, or sobbing 
hare her heart beat big—speechless and panting 
she clung tome. An Italian servant who had a 


strong attachment to me, and my Arab gardener, 
to whom I had shown kindness, made their way 
over a back wall, and now hurried to the apart- 
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At the sound of their coming Fatima rose and 
hastily replaced her mantle at veil, and sunk in 
aa terror upon the divan. I met them at the 

oor. 

_“* The girl,” said the old Arab, “turn her forth, 
give her to them.” “ For God's sake,” cried the 
Italian, “lose no time, they are furious, they will 
burst the gate they will take her by force, and 
we may be then slain in the affray. You cannot 
save her—turn her out—why did she come?— 
turn her out-—all will be well—a few purses will 
make up the matter for you— You have nothing 
to fear—you cannot save her—she must die.” 

She arose, that youthful being. ‘I will go— 
it “smy hour—God is mercifal—I have brought 
‘ie into danger, Christian—forgive’—and she 

owed down her veiled head and touched m 

feet. At this monient the gates burst open wit 


bright || a violent crash, and the turbaned crowd forced 


their way into the garden.. They were the com- 
mon of the city—in coarse robes and dusky 
faces; eyes that glared yellow and savage—and 
they hoarsely called for the danghter of Maham- 
me I went with the Arab to the ogter door— 
he kept them back from entering the house— 
luckily he was a sheriff, and though of humble 
condition, wore the respected turban of green. 
[looked at the fierce monsters—I listened to 
their furious cries, and already the little dove, 
within, seemed given to their cruel grasp. I saw 
the ready sack, and I thought upon her watery, 
her early grave. 

* Allah Achbar,” I cried aloud, with a strong 
and phrenzied energy—* Allah Achbar—Mahom- 
med Resoul Allah—la Illah Illalah.” 

I turned and rushed in and closed the door. I 
was a Renegade—an Apostate—an Islamite. 

I fell up6n the divan exhausted, and in a bitter 
agony of spirit. ‘Fair one,” I said, “I have 
bought your young life—bought it with a price 
of shame! go, I pray you, go within.” The Nu- 
bian slave led her to the inner apartment. 

I still heard the voices of the mob, loud talk- 
ing, as if in doubt and wonder. My Arab came 
in, and with him a Moollah. 

“You know,” said the Moollah, “what you 
have done.” 

I looked up pale and steadfast, and repeated 
the Moslem’s short confession. He went away, 
and I heard the crowd disperse. I lay still-and 
prayed for death. I would have sought it 
those cruel men who had stoo@thirsting for bloo 
before my threshold—but Fatima, the innocent, 
young Fatima, must have sunk into a gloomy 

rave of dark, cold, stifling, waters. 

Was it her beauty I thought of?—her youth? 
her love?——perhaps they clothed her in a lovelier 
gentleness; but she was a woman—weak but, 
not wanton—pursued to the very death, and 
helpless—yes, this it was; for, when yielding to 
that dread alternative, I felt all love, all passion, 


ment. 


‘in me, 


all admiring delight die, blasted, as it were, with- 
I shuddered averse, and cold, and 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


PAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, 


ing. 1 could not shed a tear; there was a fire 
Pape a fire in my brain. ‘The enemy of 
my soul had conquered. I was thrust forth from 
the green garden of believers, and a flaming 
forbade mfreturn. 

My first visitor was a secretary of the Bey 
who governed Alexandria, to tell me that it was 
his pleasure I should take a name as one of the 

withful. He directed that I should thenceforth 
te called “* Osman!” I - my hand to my breast 
and bowed my humble head. He left me. 

Osman, the name of my childhood, my happy, 
indulged, protected childhood, my Christian name 
given’ me at the Holy Font, where sponsers 
youched for my steadfast faith. It was an old 
‘family distinction of the Mowbrays, given to a 
great and valliant ancestor, who had slain a re- 
nowned Saracen chief of that name, in a single 
combat, under the wall of Damietta, in that ve- 
ry country where I, an unworthy, degenerate 
descendant, was now sunk to the abject condi- 
tion of a renegade. 

Seven days passed by with a mournful same- 
ness. At length I walked nervously into the 
apartment of Fatima—she lay reclined upon an 
ottoman of a dark blood crimson. White and 
unadorned were her light robes, and she was pale 
as grief; her long hair fell in loose and shading 
tresses, upon her face and form, and her hand 
supported her sunk cheek. She rose quickly, 
and fell down, and bowed upon my,feet and 
kissed them. 

“Kill me, Lord kill me, you have saved my 
life! I do not prize it now. Why should I live? 
for what? I have made you unhappy. Fatima 
has lost all, all, a home, father, and love; pray 
kill me.” 

I raised that lily—pressed it to my heart— 


| she merely nursed it, it 


and graceful measures, dancing to her Turkish 
lute. 

Often times when I was sad and weary, she 
would come, sit on the divan, and pillow my 
aching head on her lap, and lean over me with a 
kindly throbbing bosom, and look down smilingly 
on me, and tell me an Arabian tale; and Hilla 
would listen with delight. I had a garden for 
her of fragrant flowers, and a marble fountain, 
a gilded aviary of pretty birds, and fish with gold 
and silver scales that sported in crystal vases, 
and fed from her lily hand. Sweet, gentle be- 
ing! I did not tell you what I might or should 
have done; a child [ found you anda child you 
died. Yes, she died—this fair, young thing, 
soon, very soon. ‘T'wo years we lived together. 
She bore me a beauteous boy: it was not that 
rew on her, as the bud 
upon the parent rose-stalk. I loved it as though 
it had been a little winged cherub sent on earth 


kissed the pale cheek, and tenderly embraced | 
that lovely mourner. IJer large eye all filled | 
with happy tears, looked at me as if it thanked | 
that natural act with grateful love. | 

For that day I left her; but on the morrow, I | 
took her as the wife of my bosom, and I loved | 
and cherished her. 

Y ima, thy innocent fondness; thy sim- 
ple, single child-like love to me, saved me from 
despair and madness. I removed to Cairo, and 
lived the secluded life of a Mahometan in easy 
circumstances. The better to disguise my wealth 
at Venice, I associated myself with an Arminian 
merchant, feigning myself to have lost all that I 
possessed by my late act, with the exception of 
a small sum, large enough to live quietly on, and 
which sum I sought to increase by engaging in 
commerce. 

But oh! how bitterly my spirit struggled, when 
in the mosque I was compelled to kneel—to mut- 
ter low hypocrisies. This, then, was the glit- 
tering deism of the Mahometan! in which so 
so many have seen a singleness and beauty. Had 
it, however, been a million times simpler in its 
forms, and more pure in its injunctions, and more 
kindly in its practice, I now saw what I had lost. 
My heart smote me at every thing I met which 
reminded me of Christianity. The mean and 
narrow vested Frank, with sunken form and 
rusty hat, who started aside, submissive, as my 
horse approached him, was to me an object of 
envy. I seldom stirred abroad. I passed the 
long day inthe haram. Fatima had no mind, 
no converse, po knowledge of, no thought about 
the world. Hilla, her faithful Nubian was her 
world, and she loved me as its divinity. She 
would sit at my feet, and look up in my face, 
and listened to me asI spoke to her of thin 
she knew not, with eyes of innocent pretty won- 
der; then rise and'play before me, as a child might 
do with gems, and bells, and toys; or sing in low 


to live with me and soothe me. I did not love its 
mother less; nay, more; but a new feeling was 
planted in my heart—pzrental love. Long years 
of wo, of trials, and of tears, had softened the 
hard soil, and the plant sprung up, in size and 
strength like the enchanter’s tree. Fair, little, 
silk rls fell over its young eyes of blue. It 
stammered, toddled, dealt its pretty blows, play- 
ful and laughing evcr. It lived a life caressed, 
and we caressing. There was something very 
like happiness in this; but I had other thoughts 
when these innocent beings lay sleeping. e- 
mory was to me as the beak of the fabled vul- 
ture, and in the still silence of the night her 
voice was sounding in*my ear like a raven 
croak— 

‘“« Deep written in my heart with iron pen, 

That bliss may not abide in state of mortal men.” 

It was a day of light and life, I remember, sun- 
shine and singing. Fatima was more than usu- 
ally gay; her tales were the short and silly jests 
which move to laughter you scarcely know why. 
She played with her lute and fed her birds, and 
stirred the waters of her fountain, to make them 
flash more brilliantly. Hilla cherrupped at her 
light labours, and an old Arab matron, who had 
been added to our haram group, sat happy against 
the wall; the litth Osman playing oy and 
kissing her wrinkled cheeks—for children wil] 
press their loveliness against withered age most 
fondly if age be kind to them. 

I leaned on the divan and looked on all these 
things. A wild piercing shriek that aged wo- 
man gave! every smile fled, and every sound 
ceased at it. I ran across to her; still wild she 
cried, and would not answer me. At last she 
caught the rosy child who stood still and won- 
dering; she raised its little rounded arm of health 
and beauty, and pointed to a gentle swelling, and 
the infant smiled up in my face. The plague 
spot was on my precious babe! yes, but I would 
not, could not, credit it. I rebuked the old wo- 
man and bid the child go play; and Fatima, the 
terrified and tender mother, I scolded her too, 
and Hilla; and I went abroad. In the bezestien 
I met my partner. “ Touch not,” said he, “that 
cloth, it was only yesterday, from Rosetta, that 
we received it. I have just got a letter from 
that city; the plague has broken out with sudden 
violence; the first day some twenty died.” 

But I had touched it, and I had taken a pat- 
tern piece of it to show at home. Gaudy the co- 
lour was, and my child had played with it. 

I flew to my dwelling; I rashed into the haram. 
The little fellow lay shivering and sickening on 
his young mother's bosom; his beautiful eyes 
were clouded and confused. I sent for aid— 
Jewish and Frank doctors—they came and stood 


afar, and gave their dark and uncertain counsel; 
mother; I ley down with 


1 took him from his 


AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLp.” 


him in the coolest spot. The mild emetic: 
entle cordial; T-administered these thing. the 
ope, with prayer. It would not do; ae with 
lent pain, convulsed his little frame. 4 a 
too, a raging thirst, tormented him, and a; iene 
little mind went straying. The wild delir) > 
manhood is less shocking to the sight, th ~p of 
dawning reason of a child closed UP aaj the 
seared by sickness. He swooned, ofte, D, or 
to my fears before he did. In six 
hours my fordling lay cold and spott 


pd pest, in my trembling arms. Fatima 
uently | 
he first twen. 


had fre 

ty hours, had not, during the close of 
struggle, been near Walle engaged with 
dear nestling, thinking of nothing else, the ti 

rolled by with a terrific swiftness. Now Ite 
membered Fatima; and the peril of that dees 
young being flashed upon me. Ah! yes; in the 
outer apartment the busy bending forins of 4) 
and the old Arab woman, confirmed my tet: 
Fatima lay dying; her dull eye knew me; he, 
hand waved me away—to save me: angel love! 
and I fell down and kissed her pale lip long afer 
it was cold; and black men tore me from it, and 
others held me as they took away my Fatima 


and my sweet child, and laid them somewhere 
with corruption. 


REVIEW 


OF NFW PUBLICATIONS, FROM FORFIGN JOURNALS RPCFIVED «7 
THE OFFICE OF THE PHL ADELPHIA ALBUM.——Continwed, 


It would be equally foreign from our purpose, 
and beyond our limits, to enter in this place Up. 
on any criticism of Mrs, Radcliffe’s performances 
but, to show that her’splendid series of fictions 
not only became immediatety poptifar with that 
numerous class which reads principally for amuge- 
ment, but soon attracted the attention of the finer 


spirits of the age, we quote the following pas. 


scene, 


sage:— 

Des Joseph Wharton, the head master of Win- 
chester school, who was far advanced in life 
when “ The Mysteries of Udolpho” was publish- 
ed, told Mr. Robinson, the publisher, that, hap- 
pening to meet with it, he was so fascinated that 
he could not go to bed till he had finished it, and 
actually sat up the greater part of the night for 
the putes. Mr. Sheridan spoke of the same 
work in terms of the highest eulo Mr. Fox, 
in a letter written to an intimate friend, soon af- 
ter the publication of “ The Italian,” spoke of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s works in terms of high praise, 
and entered into a somewhat particular examine- 
tion and comparison of the respective merits of 
‘The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ and ‘ The Italian.’ 
The author of ‘ The Pursuits of Literature,’ not 
much given to commend, describes her as “ The 
mighty magician of ‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ 
bred and nourished by the Florentine muses, it 
their sacred, solitary caverns, amid the paler 
shrines of Gothic superstition, and in all the drea- 
riness of enchantment: a poetess, whom Ariosto 
would, with rapture, have acknowledged as 

La nuditra 
Damigella Trivulvia al sacro speco.” 

For the “ Mysteries of Udolpho” Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe received “ from Messrs. Robinson £500, a 
sum then so unusually large for a work of fiction, 
that Mr. Cadell, who had great experience 
such matters, on hearing the statement, offered 
a wager of 10/7 that it was untrue, By ‘The 
Italian,’ although considerably shorter, she we’ 
quired about the sum of eight hundred pounds. 

‘Although, having no children, the duties of 
family did not engross her attention, she declined 
entering into the society she wasso well calcula- 


-_—- 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


dorn. 
> the author of her romances shocked 


f her mind. She could not bear 


the idea 
glist. 


iliarity © 
ably free and cheerful with her intimates, 


ed, amongst strangers, the more for- 
nate of the old school... Finding that 
her views met the entire concurrence of Mr. Rad- 
diffe, she, instead of lavishing time and money 
on entertainments, sought the comforts of resi- 
ding in airy and pleasant situations, of unbroken 

f 1794, subsequentiy to the publication o 

nthe Mysteries of Udolpho,” she accompanied 
her husband on a tour through Holland, and the 
western frontiers of Germany, returning down 
the Rhine. This was the first and only occasion 
on which she quitted England, though the vivid- 
ness of her descriptions of Italy, Switzerland, and 
the South.of France, in which her scenes are 
principally laid, induced a general belief that she 
had visited those countries. After their return 
from the Continent, Mr. and Mrs. Radcliffe made 
a tour to the English lakes. Onthese journies, 
Mrs. R. almost invariably employed snatches of 
time, at the inns where she rested, in commit- 
ting to paper the impressions: and events of the 
day. After her return, she was prevailed on to 
giveto her notes a regular form, and to. publish 
them in a quarto volume, which met witha fa- 
yorable reception. The subsequent excursions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Radeliffe were of less extent, 
and chiefly direeted to the southern coast of En- 
gind. Always once, and generally twice in the 
year, they took a journey through some beauti- 
fil or interesting country, limiting themselves to 
w particular course, but enjoying the perfect 
freedom which was most agreeable to their tastes. 

Por instance, in the autumn of 1797 they made 
alittletour of the coast of Kent; in 1798, they 
visited Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, and Win- 
diester; in 1800, they again made an excursion 
# to the southern coast; and this was their usual 
node of proceeding. Mrs. Radcliffe continued 
her litde diary of these pleasant rovings, but 
without the slightest idea of publication. In the 
Memoir, however, to which we are indebted for 
these facts, are now presented numerous speci- 
mens of her notes, which, as the writer observes, 
“exhibit her mind in its undress—show her feel- 
ngs as they were, undisguised—and display her 
tact of observation and descriptive power, as ex- 
tie sumply for her own gratification.” Some 

pecimens are eminently beautiful. 

In the course of her home rambles, Mrs. Rad- 
clife was particularly interested by Kenilworth 
Castle, and, after she had visited its ruins, she 
time in exploring its history. ‘The 
f ne struck her imagination: and in the winter 
», 2 she wrote the tale of Gaston de Blond- 

. some notice of which will be found ina 
cquent page; under the head Novelists.” 
“ter this she undertook no work of magnitude, 
employed her leisure hours in 
posts, a selection from which 

specific e slondville, and will also 
en ally mentioned in our succeeding 
“under the head “Contemporary Poets 
theta mune of Fiction.” Several years after 
men Written, its author, having for- 
nearly the a the incidents, perused it with 
the as theugh it had been 
other life ora stranger. In the latter part 
vit equal the experiment, but not 


Secluded as Mrs. Radcliffe was from the world, 


“sfemblingly alive to every circumstance || beeches, or Stuart elms. A night scene from 


““MAY SIMPLE PIETY PEBVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE soul.” 


The very thought of appearing in 


THH PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


which could, by the remotest possibility, raise | 
an inference injurious to her personal character, 
which she valued far above literary fame. A 
passage of Miss Stewards correspondence, which 
scemed to convey an imputation that she had al- 
lowed the dramas, afterwards acknowledged by 
Miss Baillie, to be attributed to her pen, excited, 
for a time, great uneasiness in her mind; the 
more so as nothing could ever induce her to ap-| 
pear before the public in any sort of contention. 
From a note, appended by the editor, to one of 
the published lezters of the laté Mrs. Carter, she 
—erroncously, as it afterwards appeared —infer- 
red that that lady would have avoided her ac- 
quaintance. This also, for a time, made her un- 
happy. With more reason, she was amazed at 
an absurd report, that, haunted by the images of 
fear with which she had thrilled her réaders, she 
had sunk into a state of mental alienation. The 
author of a Tour through England, in noticing 
the Duke of Rutland’s venerable and romantic 
seat called Haddon House, asserted that it was 
there that Mrs. Radcliffe acquired her taste for 
castles and ancient buildings; and then she pro- 
ceeded to lament that she had for many years 
fallen into'a state of insanity, and was under con- 
finement in Derbyshire. In point of fact, how- 
ever, it appears that Mrs. Radcliffe was only in 
Derbyshire on two occasions for a few days each, 
after her marriage, and never saw Haddon House 
at allt! Yet,ina larger work of more recent 
date, a plate end description of Haddon House, 
as the scene of Mrs. Radcliffe’s early impressions, 
were annexed by way of illustration. The rumor 
also supplied materials for poetry; as, in an Ode 
to Terror, published by a clergyman in the year 
1810, Mrs. Radcliffe is bemoaned as having died 
in a sort of mental derangement, ealied the * hor- 
rors.’ At length, the object of these misrepre- 
sentations learned to smile at the pity of those 
who thought her in confinement, and at the char- 
ity of others who had kindly permitted her to 
find a release in death from her supposed intel- 
lectual sufferings. 

Her curiosity having been satiated with explo- 
ring all the finest country within one hundred 
miles of London, Mrs. Radcliffe now became 
more attached to the comforts of home. Accor- 
dingly she and her husband contracted thesphere 
of their excursions; and, instead of making jour- 
nies of length, they were accustomed to hire a 
carriage for the summer months, make frequent 


trips to the beautiful spots in the neighborhood 
of London, Esther, Stanmore, Richmond, South- 
gate, Harrow, &c.—dine and spend the day at 
some good inn, and return in the evening. To 
many of our readers—to those who love to visit 
spots which have been consecrated by genius— 
it will be gratifying for us to state, that, at Har- 
row, Mrs. Radcliffe and her husband were accus- 
tomed to choose that room at the inn which com- 
mands the richest prospect, and from which 
Crawley Wood, near Ashridge, could be often 
distinctly seen. Mrs. R. was also much attached 
to St. Alban’s, the antiquities of which she ex- 
plored with unwearied zeal, and the historical 
dignity of which she has vindicated in her longest 
poem. From 1812 to 1815inclusive, she passed 
much time at Windsor and its neighborhood, and 
formed an intimate acquaintance with ail the re- 
cesses of its forest. ‘There was scarcely a tree 
of importance with the peculiar form of which she 
was not familiar, and the varieties of whose as- 
pect in light and shade she could not picture in 
words. With reference to their age, and to the 
analogy she fancied to the lines of monarchs with 
which they mht be coeval, she described the 
trees separately as Plantagenet oaks, Tudor} 


|to produce a 


Windsor Terrace, described in one of her notes, 
affords the following passage, which may be com- 
pared with the deseription of castellated heights 
abounding in her romances: 

“* We stood in the shade on the north terrace, 
where a platform projects over the precipice, and 
beheld a picture perfect in its kind. The massy 
tower at the end of the east terrace stood up high 
in shade; but immediately from behind it the 
moonlight spread, and showed the flat line of wal! 
at the end of that terrace, with the figure of a 
sentinel moving against the light, as well as a 
profile of the dark precipice below. Beyond it 
was the park, and a vast distance, in the faint 
light which epread over the turf, touched the ay- 
enues, and gave fine contrast to the deep shade 
of the wooded precipice on which we stood, and 
to the whole line of buildings which rise on the 
north terrace. Above this high dark line the 
stars appeared with’a very sublime effect. No 
sound but the faint clinking of the soldier's ac- 
coutrements, as he paced on watch, and the re- 
mote voices of people turning the end of the east 
terrace, appearing for a moment in the pag there 
and vanishing. Ina high window of the tower 
alight. Why is it so sublime to stand at the 
foot of a dark tower, and look up its height to 
the sky and the stars? 

«* What particularly strikes at Windsor is the 
length of terrace in the east thus seen by moon- 
light; the massy towers, four in perspective; the 
lights and the shades of the park below, the ob- 
scure distance beyond them, the low and wide 
horizon which you seem to look upon, the gran- 
deur of the heavenly arch which appears to spring 
from it, and the multitude of stars which are vis- 
ible in so vast and uninterrupted a view. Then 
the north terrace, stretching and finally agen | 
away from them towards the west, where hig 
dark towers crown it. Jt was on this terrace, 
surely, that Shakspeare received the first hint 
of the time for the appearance of his ghost— 

‘ Last night of all, 
When yon same star that westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it turns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one——.’ ” 

Mrs. Radcliffe was, from inclination, minutely 
attentive to her household affairs. Much of her 
leisure was spent in reading the literary produc- 
tions of the day, especially poetry and novels. In 
painting, as is evident from her diary, she pos- 
sessed an extensive knowledge and an exquisite 
taste. Tio music ehe was passionately attached, 
and she sang delightfully, though her voice, of 
remarkable sweetness, was limited in compass. 
At the opera she was a frequent visitor; and on 
her return home, she would sit up, singing over 
the airs she had heard, which her quickness of 
ear enabled her to eatch, tilla late hour. She 
was particularly affected by sacred music: occa- 
sionally she went to the oratortos, and sometimes, 
though more rarely, to the theatres. She was 
an ardent admirer of Mrs. Siddons, whom she re- 
collected at Bath, when she herself was young. 

During the last twelve years of her life, Mrs. 
Radcliffe suffered at intervals from a spasmodic 
asthma, which occasioned a general loss of health. 
She visited Ramsgate in the autumn of 1822, and 
found her health improved by the excursion; but 
she was much affected by the severe cold in the 
early part of the ensuing winter; and,on the 9th 
of January, 1823, another attack of her disease 
commenced. which ultimately proved fatal. A 
few days before her death, an account which she 
had accidentally read of a shocking murder re- 
cently perpetrated, depressed her spirits, and 


joined with the natural operation of the diseese 


temproray delirium. From this, 


ES 
ted to 
person 
delicacy - 
inking the gentlewoman in the nov- 
he felt also a distaste to the increasing 
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“IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


}however, she completely recovered, and remain- 
ed sensible to the last. She tranquilly expired 
at between two and three o'clock in the morning 
of the 7th of February 1823, in the 59th year of 
her age. Her remains were interred in a vault 
in the chapel ofease at Bayswater. “ 

In her youth Mrs. Radcliffe was exquisitely 
proportioned, though low of stature. Her com- 
plexion was beautiful, as was her whole counte- 
nance, especially her eyes, eye-brows, and mouth. 
Her piety, though cheerful, was deep and sin- 
cere. Educated in the principles of the Church 
of England, she regularly through life, unless 
prevented by serious indisposition, attended its 
services. 

To the sketch here given, we have only now 
to subjoin the closing paragraph of the memoir 
from which this notice has been abstracted. 

“In her own peculiar style of composition, Mrs. 
Radcliffe has never been approached. Hersuc- 
eess naturally drew forth a crowd of imitators, 
who produced only monstrous caricatures, in 
which the terrors were without decorum, andthe 
explanations absolutely farcical. No successful 
writer has followed her without calling to aid 
other means, which she would not condescend to 
use. The author of “The Monk” mingled a 
sickly voluptuousness with his terrors; and Ma- 
turin, full of “ rich conceits,” approached the 
border of the forbidden in speculation, and the 
paradoxical in morals. She only, of all writers 
of romance who have awed and affected the pub- 
lie mind by hints of things unseen, has employed 
enchantments purely innocent; has forborne to 
raise one questionable throb, or call forth a mo- 
mentary blush. This is the great test, not only 
of moral feelings, but of intellectual power; and 
in this will be found her highest praise.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Ot lucus a non lucendo sic, “ Common Sense.” 


« Fair readers, did you ever know a man to 
start out upon some great speculation, probably 
to buy goods, cotton, or something of the kind ;” 
and having called himself by some noted name 
and bid pretty largely, is requested to produce 
his cash, and is found to have none and to be an 
imposter? ‘“Ifso, you know something of the 
condition of” the person who criticizes my spe- 
eulations. He assumes a respectable name and 
bears himself right confidently ; but who cannot 
do this? He produces no voucher to establish 
his being really “‘ Common Sense;” and he must 
excuse my doubts on the point: and he must 
excuse my requesting, as a preliminary to any 
regular discussion, to be informed, whether he 
is indeed, as his signature would lead us to sup- 
pose, * Common Sense,” incarnate. Uutil he 
answers the question, he cannot take it hard, if 
for the present I merely refer him toa couplet 
of Pope's; it is in plain language, and he cannot 
possibly mistake the meaning : 

On me when dunces grow satiric, 
I take it for a panegyric. 
S. Secunnus. 


THE HEROIC DAUGHTER. 


CONCLUDED. 

They parted, and Adele now really felt how 
dear to her heart, how necessary to her happi- 
ness, was Lorraine. The many terrors that 
crowded in her breast, the tedium of the hours, 


all told her the extent and power of his domin- 
ion. She rose early the following morning, from 
a restless couch, and tried to assume a cheerful- 
ness she did not feel; but there was an anxiety 
on her father’s brow, and her forced spirits meet- 
ing no support, she sank more exhausted from 
the effort. rcumstances connected with the 
politics of France so much occupied the mind of 
D’Azinval, that he could not forbear giving his 
thoughts utterance—nay he even hinted that the 
unjust and summary proceedings of ephemeral 
tyrants might extend to himself. Adele heard 
him without emotion: those fears appeared to her 
unreal, at least remote; and the absent Lorraine 
continued to engross her thoughts. Alas! other 
ills were hastening on, as undreaded by the love- 
sick girl as they were unexpected. 

The fears of D’Azinval were but too true; for 
a party of French dragoons came galloping to his 
mansion, and made him prisoner, and departed 
to the place of his confinement. 

At that moment a thought came to her mind 
which she hastened to accomplish; and, ere many 
minutes had elapsed, disguised in male attire, 
she followed the steps of D’Azinval. 

She followed at a distance; it was neither her 
purpose, nor was it in her power to overtake him. 
A discovery might end in her committal to a 
separate prison, but while free and unkuown she 
might hover near, and perchance bring him time- 
ly aid. Animated by the light of the torches, 
which the foremost of the sanguinary myrmidons 
carried, these delicate feet, hitherto known to 
little else but the satin slipper, suited to the light 
dance andthe light steps with which she trod her 
little rural rambles, were incased ina pair of 


boots belonging to a young domestic; her glossy 


tresses, rarely encumbered with more than a 
chaplet of flowers, were tucked under a foraging 
cap, while a cloak of Lorraine’s concealed the 
rest of her unsuitable attire. 

Insensible to fatigue, she pursued her way; all 
the courage of her sex, which ever rises in pro- 


_ portion to the emergency that calls it forth, strung 


her nerves, nor did one feminine emotion sicken 
her heart till she beheld the prison gate close, and 
shut her father from her eyes. Then burying her 
face in her cloak she sunk into a recessof a buil- 
ding, against which she leaned and which com- 
manded a view of the prison. Suddenly arousing 
herself from this agony of despair, she looked up 
to heaven, ejaculating “ God of the innocent! 
just and omnipotent Being give me thy aid!”— 
Fortitude instantly renewed her broken spirit; a 
confidence in divine support inspired the radiance 
of hope in her heart, and she sat collecting her 
thoughts and resting her shaking frame, unno- 
ticed and unnoticing, though crowds kept passing 
and repassing, where she sat. 

The mid-day sun was riding high in the hea- 
vens—twelve hours of unremitted and unrefresh- 
ed fatigue had been passed, when the creaking of 
the hinges of the heavy prison doors again called 
every thought to her father. She saw the guard 
issue forth, with their superiors, “ pranked in 
authority,” exerted for the worst of purposes.— 
All the pomp of military parade was there. She 
drew her cap close down upon her face, and her 
cloak closer about her form, and mingled in the 
crowd which had began to intercept her view.— 
Her heart beat almost to suffocation, as a few 
paces whence she stood, she beheld her father 
pass, followed by a crowd of prisoners. She 
heard the word of eommand, she saw them mar- 
shalled to the place of execution; again she called 


upon the God of the universe, and stifling her 
emotion, followed. ~ 


Revolutionary executioners had grown weary 


io" the task of despatching their victims one by 


— 


one, and on the present occasion, as on 
others, the prisoners were assembled in q cont 
in order to be destroyed at once by a dischay ~~ 
musketry. All was arranged—the condes 
stood together—men upon the threshold of eter. 
nity. Some closed their eyes (for there were 
many who refused to have them bandaged . 
though to shut out the dreadful view of the ‘ 
before them; others looked up to heaven, where 
alone they could hope for mercy. The musket 
were levelled—not a breath was to be heard 
‘twas the awful silence which preceded the sj 
of death—of murder rather. The signal was op 
the commandant’s lips, when suddenly a shriok 
was heard, and Adele, from whose head the ¢ 
had fallen, leaving her tresses free to float q 
on the wind, was seen to rush into the arms of 
her parent; and the piercing agony in which she 
exclaimed, ‘“ My father!” as she sunk upon his 
bosom, thrilled even to the breast of the sangui- 
nary ruffians around.” A pause stil] more awful, 
still more touching, followed, in which D’Azinyal 
gazed in voiceless emotion upon his pale child, 
clinging to him with convulsive tenderness and 
terror. He was bewildered with the flood of 
feelings that rushed upon him. There appeared 
no time to save her, for he every instant expec. 
ted the thunder of death, when a signal from the 
commandant stop) d the intended fire. Heart. 
struck by the magnanimity, the self-sacrifice, the 
courage, of a creature so young and so lovely, 
he felt as though he had been warned by a voice 
from heaven to perform an act of mercy. The 
prisoners were remanded to their dungeon. The 
tears of hope, of gratitude, of admiration, sprung 
into all eyes as the unexpected reprieve was pro- 
nounced. All were moved but Adele; she, un 
conscious that they were not «till to be Jed 
death, grasping her father, moved,onward likes 
b iful statue—as white, and almost as cold. 
It will require but few words to detail the clo 
sing scene. During the time Adele was clinging 
to her father, Lorraine returned and rushed into 
herarms, when she immediately recovered. They 
all repaired to the villa of D’Azinval. Lorraine 
and Adele were joined in wediock, and all was 
festivity and joy. 


[Our readers may recollect some lines in the 29th num 
ber of the Album, on “ Pope’s Skull,” they contain an al- 
lusion, in rather severe terms, to the subject of Phrenology, 
which has awakened the ire of some disciple of that absurd 
theory, who, in one of our daily prints, has pronounced the 
lines deficient in rhyme and metre, with a number of other 
epithets which are noticed in the following, which ¥* 


copy] 

From the United States Gazette. 
The hero, who had kept a world in fear, 
Through many a changing day and varying yea, 
Had found, beyond the southern ocean’s wave, 
A tranquil residence, an humble grave: 
War’s trump had ceased to vibrate on the ear, — 
And nations rais’d, no more, the hostile spear. 
The brief existence of the tube* was 0 er, 
And crazy hobbies} ran their race no more. 
The great Leviathan had sunk to rest, 
Beneath Atlantic’s canvass cover’d breast; 
And Nahant gazed upon-the billowy green, 
But vainly gazed, no monster there was seen. : 
All that had rous'’d a world had flown from vie¥ . 
And men began to yearn for something new. 


Some pryitig fools, or knaves, which e’er you will, 
Vex'dehas eur orb should thus seem calm and 
Resoly'’d to publish to each wondering land, 

A theory that none might understand, = 

They wish’d to make each humble scholar stare 
And ery “ Philosophers! how great ye ae 


‘Two doctors, who in dulness long had snor’d, 
With anxious zeal an ancient book explor’d, 


+ Fatocipedes. 


* The Kaletdescope. 
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’ e world they gave the mystic page, 
Pleas darkness of a former,age: 
nonsense they’could fondly claim, 
and Gall and Spurzheam ask’d the world for faine: 
That world has learn’d to think. The darkling day 
th pass’d when folly made worse fools its prey; 
yu has faded from the schools, 
bs roping Alchymy no longer rules: 3 
ve mind the mind hath sprung to truth and light, 
slows in native strength, serenely bright! 
se il science wander from its heaven-lit way, 
— would not weep that science thus should stray! 
Should cenius, learning, talents, leave her road, 
And darkly se-k sad error’s black abode,— 
Oh who, that loves the pure and sacred name 
Of truth, would not the wanderers reclaim? 
But when deceit, with folly’s cap and bells, 
Ip accents grave its darkling story tells, 
yfis virtue’s part the imposter to detect, 
Fler end expose to view, her aim dissect. 


“hy leeps the thunder of the pulpit? why 
fg Babel fain would reach the sky? 
When science aped would gravely tell manknd, 
«To vonder hill are murder’s seeds assign’d, 
Here anger, in its gloomy mansion, dwells, 
And there contiguous virtue has its cells!” 


Oh! if theory like this should live, 

What cheering hope could revelation give? 
Unread, unmark’d, the decalogue would sleep, 
And sacred christianity wight weep! 


The rhyme may dare to limp whose crutch is truth, 
Though scribbling critic rail and dame forsooth; 

The Craniolugist may, by the fruit, 

Presume the verse, from barren brains, did shéot, 
Yet toa, the sapient serpent shall declare, 

The organ of pugnaciousness was there. FRANCIS. 


A Country Sunday.—Has any one ever mark- 
ed the meg beauty of the still Sunday afternoon 
in some beautiful country village? What a con- 
trast it presents to the nois2 and dissipation of a 
city!’ The amiable pastor enters the house de- 
voted to the worship of his maker, followed by 
all the old and young, with reverence in their 
looks and piety in their steps. The buoyancy 
of youth will sometimes venture upon an inno- 
cent gambol or a passing thought of gaiety, but 
itis so chastened down by the example and au- 
thority of the village fathers, that it acquires 
from this very circumstance an additional charm 
ofamiebility. The very trees, fields, and shining 
streams appear to feel a delight and tranquillity 
ofsuch an afternoon. The breeze sighs through 
the branches with all the softness and delicacy 
of youthful affection;-the rich fields wave be- 
heath the breath of heaven, as if a feeling of ec- 
stacy passed over them; and the streams travel 
on their road rejoicing as the glittering bride of 
the cast, covered with Persian Vibies, approach- 
és the splendid mansion of the west. 


Severity of Manners.—Severity of manners 
may be united with true religious feeling, but 
the former is not a correct. indication of the lat- 
ter. Ihave known men of the most indulgent 
tempers to their own families, possess all that 
sincerity of thought and feeling which enter in- 
to the composition of true piety of one’s mind; 
tnd a spirit of unforgiveness towards the little 
wanderings of youth, does not necessarily prove 
ze morality of the owner’s own conduct. Ifa 

an p ssess the true goodness of heart which 
avugs from real religion, “it will be very far 
we leading him into moroseness, irritability, 
. arty of behaviour towards his inferiors or 
ae 8. But there is a class of men who believe 

no one can be good without these unamia- 

C qualities. It is a great mistake, Pray rea- 


avoid Adv, 


| Leather and Pruneila.—A writer in the Mer- 
rimack ‘Journal has opened a battery against the 
| fashion of wearing cloth shoes by the ladies. He 
says, with great justice: — 

“If there is any one constant practice that 
deserves execration, this is it. Examine the ma- 
hy cases of consumption and decline, now preva- 
lent throughout our couniry and it will be found 
‘that first of all the patient by wearing cloth shoes 
got her feet wet which caused a slight cold—be- 
fore the first cold was fairly cured, a second one 
was taken by the same carelessness and so it 
continues until a consumption is seated—when, 
| efter lingering a few months, death ends the 
scene. It is a fact which I presume will not be 
disputed, that twenty females at least are car- 
ried out of the world by consumption where one 
male is. I believe this cannot be accounted for 
in any other manner than that men are nota 
tenth part so careless of their health as ladies are. 
You can scarcely name a prudent man who will 
Rowe orem to have his feet wet by thin shoes two 
or three times every week: on the contrary ma- 
ny take a method to have their boots water proof. 
If the ladies think that lasting, or valencia, or 
satin shoes are handsomer than those made of 
kid or leather, they are sadly mistaken, at least 
in the opinion of the gentlemen.” 


When Dr. Sheridan called one morning on 
| Miss M’Fadan, to take his leave of her for a few 
days; the young lady asked, in a tone that well 
expressed more than the words which accompa- 
nied it, how long he intended to stay away? To 
which he immediately replied: — 
You ask how long I'll stay from thee: 
Suppress those rising fears: 
If _ should reckon time like me, 
*erhaps ten thousand years. 
This reminds us of an elegant and complimentary 
tetrastic attributed to the Doctor's illustrious po- 
etical namesake, the late R. B. Sheridan, who 
having on one occasion, staid—not away, but too 
long with his fair one, exclaimed at parting: — 
Too long I’ve staid—forgive the crime, 
Like moments flew the hours; 


How lightly falis the foot of time, 
Whene’er he treads on flowers. 


The following anecdote is circulating about 
Lady H. A. who is notoriously not very remark- 
able for delicacy of character. She had rudel 
discharged her. coachman, who, before he leit 
her, demanded an interview. She received him 
haughtily, supposing. he was.come to beg to be 
reinstated in his place—-when he accosted her 
thus: “I shall take it, my lady, as a particular 
favor, if you will never mention that I have lived 
with you; for if you do, I shall never gain anoth- 
er situation.” 

Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever grows 
the thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s work so care- 


adoration of Him who gave the rose to blow.— 
E. Smith. 


«* May roses, amaranthine, deck her urn, 
Love crown her memory; 
She fell when young 
A luckless victim to an early tomb; 
She fell, not like the flower autumnal, 
Lapsing in an age mature— 
But, like a lily of the vernal mora” 
She bloom’d awhile, 
And faded e’er "twas noon. 
« Such are the mysterious calls of Providence.” 


The World.—The world is the stage, men are 
the actors, chance composes the piece, fortune 


h distributes the parts, the fools shift the scenes, 


fully to cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn, and | 
let its rich perfume exhale to Heaven, in grateful | 


—_—-- 


““7O IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW'R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.” 


philosophers are the spectators ; the rich occupy 
the boxes; the powerful have their seats in the 
pit, and the poor sit in the gallery; the fair prc- 
sent the refreshments; the tyrants occupy the 
treasury-benches; those forsaken by Lady For- 
tune snuff the candles; folly makes the concert, 
and Time drops the curtain. 


Friendship is the most ‘sacred of all moral 
bonds. Trusts of confidence, though without 
any express stipulations or caution, are in the 
very nature of them, as sacred as if guarded 
with a thousand articles or conditions. 


Detraction.—The lies ofan angry detractor are 
more various than the colours of the prismatic 
glass, more fantastic in shape than the creation 
of a poet's eye, which give to airy nothing a lo- 
cal habitation anda name. ‘T'o combat them is 
to beat the air. Though the phantoms rise like 
the heads of the hydra, time usually destroys 
them. 

An original poet is very high above a mere 
translator; one requires genius the other judg- 
ment. The translator may be the more learned, 
but a transmuter is not to be named with a crea- 
tor. A good translator may not be able to com- 
pose, but a good composer ean always translate. 
Yet, to translate requires more than ordinary 
talents. Thus thought Roscommon, a hundred 
years ago:— 

“ ’Tis true composing is the nobler part, 

But good translation is no easie art. 

For though materials have long since been found, 
Yet both your fancy, and your Canes are bound; 


And by improving what was writ before, 
invention labours less, but judgment more.” 


Could the statue that enchants the world, the 
Venus de Medici, become suddenly animated, 
how great would be our disappointment, if we 
found her not endowed with a soul, answerable 
to the inimitable perfection of her form! Thus it 
is with a woman, whose only accomplishment is 


‘external excellence. 


Few things are more repugnant to a well dis- 
posed being, ignorant of the extent of man’s du- 
plicity, than the conviction that friendship and 
kindness have been bestowed on an unworthy 
object, who requites him by an abuse of the con- 
fidence placed in him during habits of friendly 
intimacy. 


Great Talkers.—Superficial men often talk 
most fluently, and in mixt companies most agree- 
ably. They are usually gay and cheerful, for 
their spirits are not exhausted by deep thought, 
nor drawn from the things before them by ab- 
sence of mind. It is an erroneous judgment, that 
is often formed of children as well as men, when 
those are supposed to possess the best parts who 
talk most. Excessive garrulity is certainly in- 
compatible with solid thinking, and a mark of 
that volatile superficial turn which dwelling on 
the surface of things, never penetrates deeply 
enough to make any valuable discoveries. But 
as no rule is without exception, some deep thin- 
kers have also been great talkers. And as uni- 
versal excellence is desirable, we should labour 
to supply every defect. Deep thinkers should 
cultivate the art and habit of conversation, and 
fluent talkers should strive to obtain the solidity 


and accuracy of deep thinking. 


They that soar high often fall hard. A low 
dwelling is therefore most desirable. The ta!!- 
est trees are most in the power of the winds, and 
ambitious men of the blasts of fortune. 


| | 
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He that knowingly defends the wrong side of 


a question, pays a very bad compliment to all 
his hearers; it is in plain English this: falsehood, 
supported by my talents, is stronger than trath 
supported by yours. 


The Fair Quakers.—They are certainly a dan- 
gerous sect. There is more peril to be encoun- 
tered beneath one of their coal box drab bonnets, 
than in all the eyes that ever shone through ar- 
tificial flowers. The coquettish simplicity of 
dress, its perfect neatness so emblematic of puri- 
ty, that latent smile just sufficient to dimple the 
cheek without uttering a sound, and, above all, 
the snow white stocking fitted exactly to the 
foot that cannot be concealed, have a witchery 
about them which we are sure ever entered in- 
to the conteimplation of the good and honest Penn. 

Monthly Review. 


There is an infinite variety of motions to be 
made use of in the flutter of afan. There is 
the angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timo- 
rous flutter, the confused flutter, and the amo- 
rous flutter. Not to be tedious, there is scarce 
any emotion in the mind which does not produce 
a suitable agitation in the fan of a disciplined 
lady. 


Lord Falkland, the author of the Marriage 
Night, was chosen very young to sit in the Parlia- 


ment; and when he was first elected, some of the | 


members opposed his admission, urging, that he 
had not ‘sown all his wild oats.’ “Then,” said 
he, ** it will be best to sow the remainder in the 
House, where there are so many Geese to pick 
them up.” 


ALBUM, 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 10, 1827. 


A wrex tn THe country, No. 1. by Francis, shall oe 
m our next. Also, Hesperus, on reading the beautiful lines 
of X.1. X. in the last number of the Album. Our kind 
friend in New York shall hear from us shortly. The friend] 
wishes of Selam are sincerely and heartily reciprocated, 
the Maniac Girt has been very patient, she shall soon ap- 
pear in all her charms before our readers. ‘* ‘The mother 
viewing her dead infart,” shall breathe the sorrows of her 
“broken heart,” to our readers. We must solicit the fur- 
ther indulgence of K. Ruminations of a Sentimentalist— 
Melancholy—and Edwin & Eliza, are received. 

An account of the Ceremonies, &c. at Bethlehem is nn- 
avoidably deferred until next week. 

An interesting article on the Automaton, containing a 
full and particular account of that curious piece of me- 
chanism, is deferred until next week. 


We thank the editors of the Buffalo Emporium for their 
polite offer, and with pleasure add them to the list of agents 
for our paper. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a number of letters from 
our Agents and others, which remain unanswered. They 
shall each be duly attended to; at present, want of leisure 
must be our apology for the seeming neglect. 


(<> Our Agents would oblige us by remitting such funds 
as they may have received on account of the Album. A 
few of our mail subscribers are also indebted to the estab- 
lishment, and we would thank them to forward their re- 
spective dues at as early a period as possible: while on the 
subject it is but justice to say, we feel very grateful for the 
prompt and liberal manner in which our bills have been 
liquidated. 


The Freemans Journal, a long established daily paper 
of this city, has been united with the National Palladium, 


‘he first number of which appeared on Monday last, unde, 
its new title of The National Palladium and Freemans 
Journal; Office No. 36, Walnut-street. 


When editors admit into their columns any attack on 
private character, they ought to be well apprized of the 
authenticity of the imformation on which it is founded; 
otherwise, the chance is, that they may unjustly wound the 
peace of virtuous sensibility, and plant a thorn in the bo- 
som of merit that may not be easily removed. These ob- 
servations suggested themselves forcibly to our attention, 
on observing, in some of the New England papers, a rash 
and libellous attack on our respectable townsman and fel- 
low citizen, Dr. M‘Henry, formerly the editor of the Ame- 


rican Monthly Magazine. Reischarged with having acted | 


dishonourably towards a lady who occasionally, under the 
signature of “Cornelia,” contributed to the A. M. Maga- 
zine. Her merits are eulogised, and her indigence de- 
plored, in a strain of high wrought pathos, evidently in- 
tended to excite the strongest indignation against Dr. 
M‘Henry for his alleged injustice towards her in publishing 
her communications without forwarding to her the pro- 
mised compensation. 

Now it is well known in this city, and ought to be so to 
all who have seen the title page of the Magazine, that Dr. 
M‘Henry was not its proprietor. The fact is, he was mere- 
ly its hired edetor, and in no manner responsible to the con- 
tributors for the payment of their demands. 

But the most serious part of the charge is the allegation 
that the Doctor “ decamped, and left the contributors un- 
paid.” It is at once evident that this cannot be true, from 
the simple but very conclusive fact, of his still living in 
this city. He visited England some.snonths ago, as every 
man has‘ right to do, if he pleases, but he cid so publicly, 
and therefore was not to be accused of “ decamping.” 

When the business whieh cailed him abroad was trans- 
acted, he returned to his family, who, during his absence, 
remained in this city, where we hope he will long continue 
to reside, respected and esteemed, as he 1s, by all who 
know him, for an industrious, respectable, and intelligent 
citizen. 


Mr. A. S. Colvin’s Weekly Messenger has been enlarg- 
ed, and has also assumed a new dress. It is now one of 
the most beautiful specimens of typography existing in our 
conntry, and we shall be happy to hear of its receiving a 
proportion of patronage equal to its merits. It is published 
at the city of Washingson, in a quarto form, at $4 per 
annum. 


PREMIUMS. 
We have delayed the publication of our paper unti) a later 


riod than usual for the purpose of inserting the follow- 
ing information:— 


It is yet in our power to announce the name of only one 
of the successful candidates for the Premiums we offered 
for the two best Original Tales. Ricuarp Penn Smrra, Esq. 
asisiant editor of the Aurora and Franklin Gazette, of this 
city, has succeeded in obtaining the highest premiuin (e1r- 
TY DOLLARS) for writing the “ Sea Voyage,” a pathetic and 
instructive tale, which we shall, without delay, lay before 
our readers. 

Peculiar circumstances, entirely beyond our controul, 
have as yet prevented a final determination respecting the 
piece that shall obtain the premium of thirty dollars. 


FOR THE PHILADRLPHIA ALBUM. 
STANZAS,—sy Mas. Muzzy. 
The stream of time rolls.on—rolls on, 
~ And in its current bears our years! 
Another fleeting year has gone— 
Laden with sorrows, hopes, and fears: 
And yet some beacon lights still gleam, 


Like stars upon Time's rapid stream! 


FF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LA®0URS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


_ And on its banks some fwrets grow— 
Some favoured hands may pluck those flowers, 
But ah, the piercing thorns of wo, 
Are hid in pleasure’s gayest bowers! 
Friends change, joys fade, fond hopes are won, 
And still the stream of Time rolls on! 


Man walks erect in conscious pride, 
With visions high and thoughts sublime, 
Pursuing phantoms, which must glide, 
Like bubbles, down the stream ef Time; 
Not all his plans, or hopes, or fears, 
Can stay the rapid march of years! 


Still on they roll—and in their course, 
Our hopes, our joys, our wishes bear, 
Too often leaving but remorse, 

_ The deep regret, the burning tear 
While scarce one real good is won, 
The ceaseless stream of Time rolls on! 

New York. Jan. 1, 1827. 


Theatre—Mr. M‘Cready this evening a 
for the first time in Philadelphia. Pubhe on 
pectation has been highly excited, and will uo 
doubt be as highly gratified by the performances of 
this great tragedian, who unites the qualities of a 
entieman and a scholar. He has made choice of 
acbeth for his first display. 


ALBUM PHILADELPHIENSEM. 


In histrionem preclarum Macready— 
Carior musis, pretiosiorue, 
Dignior quis sit numeris, Apollo, 
Quis quam Macready, decus hoc theatri, 
Roscius Euri? 
Noblis forma, ingenioque provstans, 
Nobilis plectro rutiloque, vates; 
Omne quod nobis placet est hic ortus 
Semine Phebi— 
C. X. C. 
We shall be gratified if favoured with a translation of the 


above by any of our literary readers, for our next number. 


Mr. Cooper took his benefit on Monday eve- 
ning. He played Virginius. This cioaleinen, 
we understand, is about sailing for England. 

Mr. E. Forrest is playing at Albany, where 
Mr. Booth is about concluding an engagement. 

Mr. Mumford personated Reuben Glenroy at 
our theatre on Friday evening last. He is a 
young aspirant, recently of the bar in this city, 
of whom report speaks favorably. 

Mr Pelby is playing in New-York. 

SUMMARY. 


= 


Monday last, the 8th of January, being the 
anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, was 
observed in this. city and throughout the country 
asa day of public rejoicing. It is a day never 
to be forgotten by the American people who rea- 
ped from the splendid achievements of Jackson, 
its immortal hero, such signal advantages. 


The President of the United States has, by pro- 
clamation, recognized Don Francis Stoughton, 
as Consul of his Catholic Majesty for the port of 
New-York—Thomas Earle, Russian Consul for 
the port of Boston—Joseph H. Swelt, Sicilian 
Vice Consul for Boston—Christopher Neale, 
Vice Consul for the District of Columbia. 


The U. S. Senate have ratified the Convention 
made in London, by which the British Govern- 
ment have agreed to pay one million two hundred 


and four thousand dollars, in full of all claims 


| 
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ggainst them for private property taken during 


t 
eae in favor of the Greeks was called 


New-York for Saturday evening. The clergy 
especially invited. 

Hudson river is now closed by the ice, and the 
steam boats from New York to Albany are laid 
up for the season. 

The Secretary of the Orphan Asylum Society 
-. New-York, acknowledges the receipt of one 
rs fifty-nine dollars, the proceeds of 


sand and i 
att in Grace Church, on the evening of 


the 22d ult. 

The mecting in New-York on Saturday eve- 
ning, in favor of the Greeks, was most respecta- 
bly atended. A numerous committee was appoin- 
ted to collect subscriptions to be applied to food 
and clothing only. . 

The legislature of Tennessee has recently 
adopted, by an unanimous vote, a resolution di- 
recting the secretary of state to procure at the 
expense of the state and deliver to major generat 
Witt1am Carrot a sword, with suitable en- 
gravings thereon, as @ testimonial of the high 
respect entertained by the state of Tennessee for 
his publie services. 


The Legislature of South Carolina has passed 
a bill appropriating $130,000 for the completion 
of the Rocky Mountain Canal. It was urged in 
favor of the bill, that $300,000 already expended 
would be entirely thrown away, unless the re- 
maining sections were completed. 


From the last number of the Boston City Re- 
cord, we learn that 923 Marriages took place in 
this city during the past year; being35 more than 
those in 1825. The number of Deaths in 1826 
was only 1254; while those of 1825 amounted to 
1450. 

Remarkable Circumstance.—On Tuesday last, 
the body of a young woman was conyeyed to the 
English burying ground for interment& When the 
funeral party were about entering the gate, a re- 
spectable medical gentleman of this city was com- 
ing up; upon observing him the relations of the 
apparently deceased stopped the procession and 
begged that Dr. R. would examine the body, as 
from the color of the face they suspected that vi- 
tality was not really extinct. On examining the 
body in the dead house, the doctor was decidedly 
of opinion that she was not dead. The face is as 
fresh like as ever it looked—the lips are red, but 
there is no pulse nor animation since Tuesday. 
The body is kept in the coffin in the dead room, 
Which is heated to a high degree, that putrifac- 
hon may be caused. But since the time when 
the body was placed there, there has been no 
change, Yesterday morning her mouth was of 
tblackish hne—in the evening it again became 
i, Several physicians examine the body dai- 


Since writing the above we have heard that 
mortification has commenced. —Mont. Gaz. 


Baltimore, Dee. 23.—Long live the Senate.— 
fan Bachclors.—Mr. Reneau introduced a bill 
in we legislature of Tennessce,)by which it was 
“ © the duty of the Sheriff of each county to 
, “¢ an annual return of every man who shall 
ave ne the age of thirty without marrying; 
he aso of all his Property. on which a tax of 25 
bs 1s to be laid, and the funds thereby cre- 
ran y the provisions of the bill, is to be divided 
the 2 such unmarried ladies as have reached 
ident of twenty-five. The bill further pro- 


ides, that if an a : 
returned thre old bachelor suffers to 
femed 


e times, he shall henceforth be || 


incorrigib] 
per cent. igible, and the tax increased 


“To CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


The bili passed with great unanimity the | 
House of Representatives, but the Senate order- 
ed it to lie on the table for thirty years. 

Fashionable Swindler.—Our readers may re-' 
collect several paragraphs respecting some pre-| 
parations at for receiving Joseph Bo- | 
naparte in that country. It now turns out that | 
the report was originated by an accomplished | 


French female swindler, the Countess de Jersey. |’ 


She had, after years of successful fraud, come to. 
Ghent, where she raised large sums of money in} 
various ways, and amongst other assumptions, | 
she called herself the agent of the Count de Sur- | 
villiers. She hired a splendid palace, and fur-| 
nished it magnificently for his raception, as she 
pretended, but before she could convert the move-. 
ables into cash, she was detected and brought | 
before the tribunals of the country, and found | 
guilty. Y. Enquirer. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 


The following items of foreign intelligence, re- 
ceived by the Josephine, Captain Coles, from Li- | 
verpool, which arrived on Friday, we copy from 
the New-York Commercial Advertiser: — 


Parliament re-assembled on the 15th, when 
the Speaker presented himself to the bar of the 
House of Lords for the approval of his majesty. 
Upon the Royal approbation being signified by 
the Lord Chancellor, the Right Honorable gen- 
tleman, in the usual form, claimed on behalf of 
the Commons, their ancient rights and privileges, 
such as freedom from arrest for themselves and 
their servants—freedom of debate—free access 
to the King on all requisite occasions, &c. 


The question of a free navigation of the Rhine 
has not been settled. The King of the Nether- 
lands has issued a recent ordér upon the subject, 
which seems not to be understood. 


American Stocks on the 18th.—United States 
Bank Shares, /. 23 15 a 24. Three per Cents. 
71. 


Mr. Matthews is advertised in the London pa- 
pers to be at home 6 nights at the English Opera 
House. He commenced with his * Trip to Amer- 
ica.’ The house was full, and the risible facul- 
ri of the John Bulls, were brought into full 
play. 

The artisans in Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
in adeplorable state. Many families once in the 
enjoyment of many comforts, are now unable by 
the most arduous labor, to procure the common 
necessaries of life. 


A paper of the last date says—‘ It is stated on 
good authority, that the Turks have at last yiel- 
ded to the remonstrances of England and France 
on the subject of the Greeks, and that an arrange- 
ment for the independence of Greecewill be 
made on terms less favorable to the Porte than 
has been formerly proposed.’ 


The arrival of Lord Berresford at Lisbon, ex- 
cited a great sensation among the inhabitants, 
who expressed great joy onthe occasion. His 
reception at Court was very flattering, and great 
benefit is expected from his pacific counsels. 


It is said that the German mines in Mexico 
succeed better than the English. 

It appears from statistical accounts, collected 
by Mr. de Cabrol, Prefect of the Seine, that Pa- 
ris consumes annually 78000 oxen, 380,000 sheep, 
and 8,000,000 fowls, and other kinds of birds. 


London, Nov. 21. 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lords. —When we were admitted to 


to witness the Septennial pageant, for such it 
may be justly called, viewing it without any re- 
ference to its political import. 

The railing round the throne was removed, 
and the throne itself brought forward, so that 
upon the whole the House exhibited a display of 
magnificence and splendor commensurate wit!) 
the greatness of the British Empire. 

Among the ladies present we noticed Mrs. 
Coutts, who was dressed in a black velvet pelisse, 
with a rich ermine tippet thrown over a lace 
scarf, a diamond necklace and head-dress, with 


a profusion of feathers and other splendid orna- 
ments. 


The firing of the Park guns announced the 
approach of his Majesty, who entered the House 
at two minutes to two o'clock precisely, prece- 
ded by the officers of the Household. His Ma- 
jesty took his seat on the throne, supported on 
the right hand by the Lord High Steward, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord Graves, on the 


left by the Earl of Liverpool, the Marquis of An- 
glesea, &c. 


A letter from Liverpool, says: The complaints 
of dullness in trade rather increase. We have 
very flat accounts from Manchester. You will 
observe the great rise of all public securities at 
London, but this is not occasioned by increased 
opinion of prosperity, but by the continued full- 
ness of money. The grain market is steady, and 
there is an increased inquiry for most ertidies by 
speculators. 800 barrels Am. flour have been 
sold at 24s. Average of wheat for this quarter, 
is 54s 6d. 

A Glasgow paper says,“ the poor labouring 
people, are now obliged to wash their clothes 
without soap, go to bed without a candle, and to 
live on oatmeal, potatoes, and fish, and such 
other articles as are the produce of the districts 
in which they reside. 


MARRIAGES. 
The silken chain that binds two willing hearts, 


On Sunday, 24th Dee. last, by the Rev. W- 
L. M’Calla, David Pau! Brown, Esq. of this city, 
to Miss Emeline C. Handy, grand daughter of 
the late James Hutchings, Esq. of Maryland. 


On the 4th inst. by Joseph Watson, Esq. May- 
or, Jabez Bunting, of Deleware County, to Ke- 
ziah R. Ridgeway, of Gloucester County, New- 
Jersey. 


On Thursday evening, the 4th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Schaffer, Mr. Joseph Jowers, to Miss 
Ann Lind, both of Spring Garden. 


In this city on the evening of the 7th inst. b 
the Rev. Elisha Cushman, Mr. William. F. Smal- 
ley, to Miss Sarah L. Probasco, both of Cum- 
berland Co. N. J. 


DEATHS. 


’Tis but to drop this robe of clay, 
And rise to everlasting day. 


On Sunday morning, 
Miss Caroline Sherman, 
E. Sherman, of this city. oe 

Suddenly, on Friday evening, 5th inst. Dir. 
George in the 65th year of 

On Sunday evening, the 7th inst. in the 49t! 
year of his i. after a short illness, Henry 8. 
Couzens. 

On Monday morning, & ree years, Cath- 
ow Matilde, only daughter of Mr. Jesse Smith. 


after a lingering illness, 
daughter of Capt. Wm. 


the House, we found the benches nearly filled 
with ladies ofrank and beauty, who were anxious 


On Wednesday evening last, Mr. Joseph Rob- 
inson, merchant of Wilmington, Dei. 


| 
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[HE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOUTH THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 
| The last, the most important gift to man, Spring in summer glides away; 
¥e ings with sprees transitory span: Autumn into winter gray; 
_ Ye are the stars that brighten o’er our lives, . : , 
|) As mothers, sisters, coulle loves, and wives; And the bright mee oa anon its face must veil; 
| Ye are the flowers that spring along our path, And distant coursing comets bring again their trai) 
And prompt the soul to deeds of higher birt i 
That immortality to ; Ye dig your graves into your fathers’ clay, 
For us, what shall our gratitude essay, And ere your mem’ry wholly fades away, 
Then let beams 0 to y; New nations have their birth! 
it swells within us in our thoughtful hours, 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre noug 
Still sing pope some be ours; What is.firm? shall nature staud 
== ll Secure from the Destroyer’s hand? 
on o wake a chord within her memory, ; 
ADDRESS That may responsive thrill in future times, Mountains brave the rudest shocks? 
Far more harmonious than our simple rhymes. Plains forever feed their flocks? 
Of the Carriers’ of the uum Ha! the volcanoes burst the rocky mounds! 
Patrons, for the Year 1827. And earthquakes whelm in rin fires grands 
Ye tuneful nine who from the realms above “ To quicken in the mind of every fair ‘ Nature, heavens, sea, and shore! 
he to love, of worth which Heaven has planted there.” The flaines are fanning that shal] thee consume; 
e soul inspirin ghters thi Seri . 
Who erst o’er the lyre; po 4 The thunders wait go wreck thee for the tomb! 
Spirits of all that’s beautiful on earth, ‘ Nature! thou shalt be no more! 
Soothers of sorrow—empresses of mirth , P 
Fair guides to immortality and fame, ended—may What is firm? the Lorp alone, 
Weavers of garlands for an name; Revive fortu teal ge An@he who shelters ‘neath his throne! 
Ye lovely children of imperial Jove ’ 
of the realms of and love, saddened heart, Gop shall live eternally! 
Virgins whose breath is incense to the mind, ycot by Virtue, truth, as endless be; 
Refiners of the soul, lights to the blind, Ppy ow Sear em 00 And though the sun, and moon, and stars shaij 
From your bright thrones of azure in the skies, di ds ; 
Spangled with stars, and rich in rainbow dyes, Oe: A , And mortals die; and sink this earthly ball; 
Impart one radiant beain to humble clay, ee ae \ Christians! ye who live to God! 
And wreath in smiles our tributary lay. l TO - ' Though all things perish seen in earth or sky; 
While ot ign i —thron’ 
To you, fair patrons of our early Sight - 7 — gold or gem, Yet ye shail reign in glory—thron’d on high— 
Along the paths of literature and light, t Friendship’s hallowed shrine, And heav’a your firm abode! 
pe the wing, A lonely pilgrim turns f:0m them, Jan. 1, 1827. ALONZ0, 
nd blush’d and trembled at our primal spring, . ma : 
Then caught the smile that lit your lips in um I To pledge her heart with thine! f SSS 
And bid us soar amid the golden blaze Though few the treasures it can boast, SCRAPS. 
Of intellectual gems—it is to you : : 
The first, the A ose of our thanks are due: Fr And lessening still these be, , ’ 
And yet our lips must ever feebly tell or time the poorest robs—-thou know’st Straws swim upon the surface, but pearls lie ai the bot 
The grateful feelings that within may swell. ’Tis rich in love for thee! tom. Showy parts strike every common eye, but solid ones 
Love will, like ot 1 , are only to be discerned by the most accurate observers of 
The humble tribute that each week we bring, wt tae : ver things, decay, the human head and human hear. 
Whether the tempest rage or zephyr sing, Like moss o’er ruins spread, How little would be our ambition of ornaments, were 1! 
Whether the “ sire of seasons” lend his glow, Fills up with greenness day by day, not for the pride of each sex to appear attractive in the 
Or his bright smile be hid in storm and snow, Ten states of te Geel eyes of the other. 
er the waste of clouds, with lightning’s car. Have passing years my heart estranged , : . 
Improve the taste and raise the nobler part, No—no—affection only chang’d, ill broken and lost we forget what we saw, 
To mend the morals and to warm the heart;” Like Sowers, trom indies bien. And think of that billow no more. 
“ To cull with careful hand exotic flowers, So the pomp of the great, so the fame of the brave, 
And lend their fragrance to our native bowers,” _ Years, as they roll, may line the cheek, So the treasures of glory and pride, 
Owes all its nourishment and strength to you, And dim the sparkling eye; Tho’ they mount on the flood, like the high swelling ware, 
Whose patronage, like life reviving dew, ‘ he. ; Like that, too, must ebb with the tide. 
Instill’d a vigour to its hopeful morn, But, o’er the soul their power is weak, : . * hy 
Which since has sav’d from every fearful thorn. Its freshness cannot die! ay cag desires will produce licentious practises: wit 
da men allow themselves to wish, they will soon believe, an 
And now your Atsum, with less timid flight, T them 
Will venture on amid the mental light, here crystal rills and dewy flowers, will beat last incited to execute what they please them 
Which shows the banner of the mind unfurl’d, To glad the weary, rise, selves with contriving. 
To throw a halo round Columbia’s world. Pure as exist in heavenly bowers, He who is rich passes for a wise man too. 
ee Bright as celestial skies! We may buy things much too cheap. 
No “ passing times” we now may pause to trace - 
Nor here give rapine, fraud, or strife a place; . No shadow now of varying, Time $s not money, but of more value than money. 
Nor of Greece!—her sufferings are ours, Alternate society and solitude maks the good as well 
And fain would we, with pity’s balmy flowers, he great man. 
Bind up her wounds—but what may words avail, In lite or death my hopes must cling It is a curious fact, that out of the thirty-six Barons whe 
To soothe the anguish’d heart, or bleeding brow so pale. Immmutably to thee! —. ELLA. signed Magna Charta, in the time of the British King Joh 
ae pete a — our sorrows here, only three could write their names; the others made thet 
na claim the silent tributary tear: 
the acres of land were wet, FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
‘That two bright planets from yon host have se : 
And though our ms all wrung with THE CHARADE. 
That patriots’ lives were doom’d to be so brief; . Moment into moment dies; When night unfolds her sable wings, 
Hour succeeding hour flies; And shuts from earth the blaze of day, 
so s eye may never bend a glanc ne : : 
Where sweet Religion eds her heavenly Days and weeks depart for aye, 
Undimm’d, unsullied, by the touch of guile. Months and years as sure as they; : And few there are of men or beam, 
id pace Who have not, trembling, view’d my 
Ve Lovey Farr ones—wreathers of our brows, — Yet useful old age a least, 
Whose bosoms are receptacles of vows, While coming ages move into their place. | With confidence on it has reckon'd: 
Gentlest of beings' fondest, fairest, all Mortals, habitants of time! My wuote (no other use it knows) 
int septure call; Ye perish from the countries one by one, Supports my first where’er it goes. 
Pam of light on dark misfortane's main; The prince expires, crumbles his massy throne,. Answers to the Conundrume in our last: 
ful Death to goodness! death to crime! 1. Because it has but one sheet on it. 
Woman! b wiles of rt Morn, i 2. Because they cut Kean. 
Creatures of ual, pe iinngds of Sano orn, in evening disappears; 3. Because it dont go right. 


5. Because he is put out. 


Sinks the swn; rise, twinkling spheres; 4. Because they are without measure. 


4 
| 


